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know exactly how to answer Captain Hobson's argu- 
ments, the people in general are glad to believe in the 
sincerity of the Japanese government and people and in 
their expressed friendly feelings toward America. 

I used every opportunity, in private and public, to 
assure the American people that if a warlike attitude 
should displace the friendly feelings of Japan toward 
America, it will be the result of continual nagging and 
suspicion on the part of some Americans who are taking 
the course best adapted to bring about the fulfillment of 
their own forebodings. 

But Japan knows the heart of the American people. 
All who are interested in the missionary work in Japan 
can serve the cause in no more effective way than in 
stirring up the American people to an expression of 
their friendship toward Japan. 



State Conferences for International 
Arbitration and Peace. 

An Appeal Issued by the Permanent Executive Committee of 

the Pennsylvania Peace Conference and Addressed to 

the Friends of the Cause in Other States. 

This pamphlet has been prepared in the hope that a 
brief account of the recent Pennsylvania Conference 
may be found encouraging and helpful in the organization 
of similar conferences in other states and territories. 

SEASONS FOE PROMPT ACTION. 

The work to be done by such conferences is urgently 
needed and cannot be begun too soon. One of their 
primary objects should be to develop such a pressure of 
public opinion as will induce and enable our government 
to take the lead in securing the final completion and rati- 
fication of the propositions recommended by the second 
Hague Conference. One of the most important of those 
propositions was the convention for establishing an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice, and although the dele- 
gates to the Conference failed to reach a unanimous 
agreement in regard to a method for selecting the judges, 
it is understood that the court may be established by any 
three or more powers which may agree upon such action. 
We believe that the United States government can be 
induced to take the lead in the necessary negotiations for 
this great achievement. Such a court will be a long step 
towards the final realization of the hopes of the wisest 
statesmen of past and present xsenturies. It will be the 
beginning of a permanent judicial system for the decision 
of disputes between independent powers, and a powerful 
factor in the avoidance and ultimate abolition of warfare. 

Another urgent duty is to make a beginning in the 
preliminary work for the third Hague Conference, which 
will probably meet in or before the year 1915. An offi- 
cial preparatory committee is to be appointed two years 
before the meeting by the governments of the world. 
The work of that committee and the success and progress 
of that conference will necessarily depend upon the 
results of such efforts as are now being made or advocated 
for the organized development and adequate expression of 
public opinion in all the nations of the earth. For a task 
of such magnitude the time available is none too long. 

A third matter of immediate consequence is that steps 
should be taken to counteract the attempts recently made 
to complicate the situation by forcing the proposed con- 



ferences to discuss the fighting strength of our own 
country and to advocate great increases in its army and 
navy. This is a national, as distinguished from an inter- 
national, question, and it is one in regard to which the 
friends of arbitration and the people generally differ 
widely in their views. Its intrusion in a conference for 
the promotion of International Arbitration would be as 
unnecessary as it would be unwise and suicidal, because 
there are ample and better opportunities for its discus- 
sion and settlement elsewhere, and because no such con- 
ference could take any position either for or against an 
increase of our national armaments, without paralyzing 
its own usefulness by alienating and excluding a very 
large portion of its most earnest and valuable supporters. 
On the other hand, it has been proved by experience 
that with a consistent avoidance of such action those 
who advocate and those who oppose more battleships 
can work together in entire harmony for a greater de- 
velopment and a more general and authoritative expres- 
sion of public opinion in favor of arbitration or judicial 
decision as a substitute for war in the settlement of in- 
ternational difficulties. It is by working along these 
lines that the state conferences can find unlimited oppor- 
tunities for usefulness in their respective states, and 
ultimately through the cooperation of their executive 
committees in the national, and possibly in the interna- 
tional, field. 

In this connection the following extracts from a letter 
written by Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, to the 
Pennsylvania Conference, and from a recent circular 
issued by a Committee of the Mohonk Conferences, are 
of interest. 

EXTRACT FROM SECRETARY ROOT'S LETTER. 

"I am very sure that the result of following your 
admirable program will be most useful. The true work 
of promoting peace is not so much a matter of diplomacy 
as it is a matter of education. The great obstacle to the 
peaceable settlement of most international disputes is to 
be found in popular intolerance of concession. Peace- 
able settlement usually involves mutual concession, yet 
when two international negotiators are called upon to 
make concessions necessary to settlement, they both have 
to face the probability of popular condemnation if they 
give up anything. It is ordinarily much more popular 
to bring on a war than it is to avert one. When the 
people of the civilized countries have been educated up 
to the spirit of fairness and just consideration for the 
rights of others, so that the situation is reversed, the 
danger of war will be in a great measure ended." 

EXTRACT FROM A MOHONK CONFERENCE CIRCULAR. 

*' The United States government is entitled to the most 
cordial commendation for the earnestness, wisdom and 
tact which it has shown in connection with the Hague 
Conferences and in its subsequent efforts to carry out their 
recommendations and to negotiate new treaties. But the 
government needs something more than commendation 
in this purely non-partisan and non-political work. It 
needs to know that in this highest field of statesmanship 
it has behind it an active public sentiment so strong and 
so well-informed that there can never be any lack of 
adequate support against unwise criticism or adverse 
interests." * * * * 

" It is in this educational work and in the promotion 
and increase of the needful public sentiment that every 
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right-minded person can find opportunities for effective 
efforts in private conversations or correspondence, or in 
public addresses or by means of letters or articles in 
current publications, business or special circulars. No 
suitable opportunities should be neglected by those who 
can make it clear that an avoidance of the losses and 
calamities, inseparable from war, is a matter of urgent 
importance for the personal and business interests of each 
individual, as well as for those of the nation as a whole. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OP THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION 

AND PEACE CONFERENCE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 

MAT 16-19, 1908. 

Organization : The nucleus of the Conference was a 
small group of men who were earnestly interested in the 
subject of International Arbitration and Peace. They 
invited others to unite with them and arranged with a 
Congressman, who is a member of the Interparliamentary 
Union, to call a meeting of the Pennsylvania Congres- 
sional delegation in Washington. At this meeting a 
committee of citizens appeared, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, and a committee of three 
Congressmen appointed to cooperate with the Executive 
Committee in Philadelphia. 

Resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Delegation 
in Congress March 12, 1908 : 

" Whereas, The solution of the problem of international 
relations by means of the establishment of permanent tribunals 
for the administration of right and justice between nations by 
peaceful means, is one of the most cherished aims and tradi- 
tions of our American diplomacy; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of Penn- 
sylvania, in conference assembled, hereby endorse the proposed 
State Conference to consider the results of the second Hague 
Conference and to formulate propositions to be submitted to 
the third Hague Conference. 

"Be it further resolved, That we commend the plans for 
the proposed Pennsylvania State Conference to the people of 
our Commonwealth and pledge our assistance in carrying 
these plans into effect." 

This support was of great service to the organizers, 
and another great point was gained when a second dele- 
gation to Washington received the acceptance of Senator 
Philander C. Knox to act as president of the Conference. 

The State Legislature was not in session during the 
time of preparing and holding the conference, or an effort 
would have been made to enlist its interest and support. 
Governor Stuart presided at the Pennsylvania meeting 
of the Conference and so added the prestige of his office 
to the work. The Mayors of three of the chief cities of 
the State either served on important committees or as 
delegates, and two important meetings were presided 
over by a Justice of the Supreme Court and a former 
Justice of the Superior Court of the State. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of representative 
men and women, and including the chairmen of other 
committees, was organized with a chairman, a treasurer 
and a paid secretary, with an office force sufficient to 
attend to necessary business details and the flood of 
correspondence that soon began. 

The other committees were as follows : 

A Program Committee, entrusted with the arrangement 
of meetings, the choice of subjects and the selection of 
speakers. 

A Finance Committee. 

A Committee on Organization and Delegates, whose 



duty it was to issue circulars of invitation to the Con- 
ference, to stimulate popular interest, and to arrange for 
the reception, registration, etc., of delegates, from the 
many kinds of organizations invited. 

A Committee on Churches, Religious and Ethical So- 
cieties, whose duty it was to attend to and arrange for 
all church services, and to invite the cooperation of all 
churches and denominations. 

A Committee on Resolutions. 

A Women's Committee, to attend to details of arrange- 
ment for the Women's Meeting, to entertain women dele- 
gates and to organize the work among the women's clubs 
and organizations throughout the State. 

In addition to these, a general committee was ap- 
pointed, made up of a large number of influential persons 
throughout the State, to show the importance of the 
movement and the wide interest felt in it. 

In the light of our experience, it would have been well 
to have an Educational Committee, to work throughout 
the State by inviting delegates from schools and teachers' 
associations and to arrange for peace programs and ad- 
dresses on a certain day. 

A Press Committee, small and efficient, would also be 
desirable to relieve the Secretary and Program Com- 
mittee, although much confusion is avoided by having 
advance copies or abstracts of addresses from which 
copies can be made for reporters. 

For efficiency it was necessary to have a working ma- 
jority of the committees from Philadelphia and vicinity, 
but an effort was made to include influential persons from 
all parts of the State. Care was taken to have all im- 
portant elements represented in professional, social and 
business life, and from various representative bodies, by 
men and women who are influential and of high standing. 

A four-day program was arranged, beginning with 
Saturday, May 16, and closing Tuesday, May 19. Satur- 
day afternoon was given up to registration of delegates 
and a reception on the grounds of Bryn Mawr College, 
given by the Transatlantic Society. Saturday evening 
the initial meeting had as its theme "Pennsylvania's 
Especial Place in the Peace Movement, Past and Present." 
On Sunday a large number of pulpits were filled by dis- 
tinguished visitors, and sermons were preached generally 
on peace and arbitration. On Monday there was in the 
morning the Women's MeetiDg, one of the most signifi- 
cant and interesting of the Conference ; Monday after- 
noon a conference on legal aspects of international courts 
of justice, addressed by legal specialists on important 
questions raised by the second Hague Conference ; Mon- 
day evening a great mass meeting in the Academy of 
Music, on the " Past and Future Achievements of the 
Hague Conference." On Tuesday morning came the Bus- 
iness Meeting, when the resolutions were presented, dis- 
cussed and passed. Tuesday afternoon Educational 
Meeting, addressed by leading educators on practical sub- 
jects having to do with educational aspects and relations 
of the arbitration movement. Tuesday evening the Con- 
ference concluded with a most enjoyable banquet and 
inspiring addresses. 

THE AIM OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Committee on Program applied itself to the task 
of outlining a series of meetings that would represent the 
cause of arbitration and peace along the strongest lines 
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of popular appeal, to be addressed by able men and 
women, who would speak with conviction, dignity and 
authority. The desire uppermost in planning the meet- 
ings was that delegates should carry away with them 
clear-cut, definite knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
the arbitration movement, an intelligent view of the steps 
to be taken to establish permanent peace through inter- 
national courts of justice, and a conviction that the ques- 
tions involved are such as appeal to broad-minded, 
patriotic Americans on a basis of practical reason. 

The definite aims of the Conference were formulated 
by the Executive Committee as follows : 

First. To promote the universal acceptance of the 
principles of international arbitration and the establish- 
ment of permanent courts of justice for the nations as 
the only practical means to ensure the blessings of peace 
by making wars improbable and ultimately impossible in 
the civilized world. 

Second. To give the people of Pennsylvania an op- 
portunity to commend the splendid record of the United 
States with regard to arbitration, and to pledge their 
active and earnest support to every effort of our govern- 
ment to continue the work and to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the great Hague Conference of 1907. 

Third. To form and provide for an effective repre- 
sentation of public sentiment upon the great issues 
making for international friendship and world organ- 
ization that should signalize the third Hague Conference. 

It seemed important to the organizers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ings by adhering closely to this statement and eliminating 
any extreme views on the part of ultra-peace advocates 
on the one hand or advocates of an increased navy on 
the other. The introduction of such elements would 
lead to fruitless discussions and confuse the real issue, 
which is that the only reasonable way to settle disputes 
and disagreements, whether they be individual or national, 
is by arbitration or by due process of law in regularly 
constituted courts. 

The establishment of international courts adequate to 
attend to the legal business of the world is equivalent 
to the inauguration of enduring peace between nations 
which recognize the authority of such courts. Such a 
program is a basis on which all true friends of peace can 
stand. Any question of the naval or military policy of 
an individual nation is therefore out of place and absurd 
in a conference to advocate international arbitration, and 
it seems appropriate to emphasize this fact in view of 
efforts now making to confuse these incongruous ideas. 

[The resolutions adopted by the Congress have already 
appeared in our columns and are here omitted, except 
the following one :] 

" We urge as a matter of primary importance that there shall 
be a general adoption of the proposal that conferences similar 
to this shall be held in every State of the Union for promoting 
the universal acceptance of the principles of international 
arbitration and the establishment of permanent courts of jus- 
tice for the nations as the only practical means to insure the 
blessings of peace by making wars improbable and ultimately 
impossible in the civilized world. Such conferences will serve 
as the organizers and representatives of public opinion in their 
respective States. Their executive committees, acting together 
through delegates or otherwise, will exert a powerful influ- 
ence in supporting the efforts of our national government and 
in other ways will promote the cause of international arbitra- 
tion at home and abroad." 



Correspondence, suggestions and inquiries are cordially 
invited. 

Persons wishing copies of this circular or a bound 
volume of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence will please write to the Secretary, Wightman 
Building, Philadelphia. The price of the Proceedings, 
including postage, is one dollar. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Stanley R. Yabnaia, Chairman. 

November, 1908. 



The International Peace Bureau and 
the Turkish = Bulgarian Crisis. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
was asked betimes by some of the Peace Societies of 
Europe to hold an urgency meeting and give its advice 
upon the events in the Orient. To these requests the 
President of the Bureau, Senator H. La Fontaine, of 
Brussels, made the following reply : 

"The request has come, from several quarters, that 
the International Peace Bureau hold an emergency 
meeting and give its advice upon the events in the 
Orient. The urgency does not seem to me to be ex- 
treme, and the decisions heretofore made by the Peace 
Congresses have already definitely set forth the opinion 
of the Pacifists, which the Bureau could do nothing but 
confirm. 

" In the preliminary,Title of the Code of International 
Law, adopted as early as the Universal Peace Congress 
at Budapest (1896), it was declared, in fact, that the 
'nations have the inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to dispose freely of themselves ' ; and in the first Title of 
this same Code the manner was determined in which a 
nation may affirm its existence. Indeed, Article 12 was 
worded as follows: 'The existence of any new nation 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the other nations 
by a notification made to them, setting forth its consti- 
tution, the limits of the territory on which it has estab- 
lished itself, and the composition of its government.' 

" The objection may evidently be raised that the fact 
of having accepted the situation created by the Treaty of 
Berlin obliges the states which participated in the con- 
clusion of that treaty to respect it until a new order takes 
its place. But it may be replied that there are two kinds 
of treaties : political treaties, whose object is to regu- 
late — well or ill, and most of them very ill — situations 
which have arisen from war, and juridic treaties, which 
determine the principles which shall be applied in case 
a conflict shall arise.' 

" It is evident that these last treaties ought to be re- 
spected, for in reality they constitute international 
law. Political treaties, on the contrary, have in view 
only a particular situation, and are based most frequently 
on questionable transactions, or on a predominance due 
to force. Such treaties only very imperfectly satisfy the 
different interests, and each of the parties reserves to 
itself the right to modify them to its own advantage, 
either by recourse to force or by other means, like those 
which have just been employed by Austria and Bulgaria. 

" The true way to avoid such surprises would evidently 



